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ture  lately,  the  password  among  homemakers  everywhere  must  be  "What's  canning?!' 
Today  the  plant  and  food  specialists  of  the  Department  are  going  to  answer 
four  homemakers  who  have  canning  problems.    One  of  these  women  has  trouble 
with  crystals  forming  in  grape  juice  and  grape  jelly. .  .Another  "'ants  to  know 
what  makes  her  tomato  juice  separate. .  the  third  asks  for  advice  on  making  cat- 
sup... and  the  last  homemaker  asks  if  it's  all  right  for  her  to  use  her  small 
pressure  cooker  for  canning. 

Here's  the  first  question  for  today:     "What  makes  crystals  form  in  my 
nonemade  grape  juice  and  grape  jelly?    Are  these  crystals  harmful?    What  can  I 
do  to  avoid  tnem?" 

According  to  the  specialists  who  have  studied  the  use  of  grapes,  the 
crystals  that  form  in  grape  juice  and  jelly  are  perfectly  harmless.  They're 
nothing  more  than  a  crude  form  of  cream  of  tartar— r  in  fact,  so  many  of-these 
crystals  are  produced  in  the  commercial  packing  of  grape  juice  and  jelly,  that 
aanufacturers  buy  up  the  crystals  and  refine  them  into  commercial  cream  of 
tartar, 

3ven  though  the  crystals  are  harmless,  they're  annoying  in  juice  or  jelly 
that  would  otherwise  be  perfect.    Next  time  you  maJce  grape  juice,  you  can  get 
ri<i  of  most  of  the  crystals  by  straining  the  juice  and  letting  it  stand  in  a 


cool  place  overnight.    During  the  night,  the  crystals  "'ill  form  on  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  in  the  morning  you  can  dip  the  juice  out  carefully 
and  strain  it  again  before  you  bottle  it. 

This  sane  method  works  for  grape  jelly.     After  you've  made  your  jelly 
stock,  cool  it  overnight,  and  next  morning  strain  out  the  crystals  by  putting 
the  stock  through  a  flannel  bag.    Another  way  to  reduce  crystallization  in  jelly 
is  to  add  the  juice  of  another  fruit,  such  as  apple  or  orange,  to  the  grape 
stock. 

From  grapes,  let's  go  on  to  another  popular  canning  subject —  tomatoes. 
A  homemaker  wants  to  know,  "Whet  makes  my  tomato  juice  separate?    The  thick  red 
part  always  settles  to  the  bottom.     I've  noticed  tomato  juice  I  buy  doesn't 
separate." 

Only  very  fine  particles  of  tomato  can  remain  suspended  in  the  juice. 
Larger,  heavier  particles  sink  to  the  bottom.     Commercial  tomato  juice  doesn't 
separate  because  the  packers  ha.ve  equipment  for  pressing  the  tomatoes  through  an 
extremely  fine  sieve,  so  the  particles  are  tiny  enough  to  remain  suspended.  In 
a  some  kitchen  you  just  don't  have  the  equipment  to  make  the  tomato  particles 
fine  enough.    Of  course  the  separating  doesn't  affect  the  quality  of  your  home- 
made tomato  juice...  just  shake  it  up  before  you  serve  it. 

Now  to  go  from  tomato  juice  to  tomato  catsup.  Our  next  letter  says,  "I 
have  quite  a  lot  of  tomatoes  in  my  garden,  and  I'd  like  to  try  making  catsup. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  do  it?" 

The  food  specialists  say  making  catsup  is  a  wise  way  to  take  advantage  of 
the  plentiful  supply  0f  toma.toes,  whether  you  grow  your  own  or  buy  them.  And 
think  of  the  blue  stamps  you'll  be  saving. 

To  make  between  1  and  2  quarts  of  catsup,  you'll  need  about  10  pounds  of 
-onatoes— that' s  about  6  quarts  of  sliced  tomatoes.    Pick  out  red,  ripe  toma- 
toes.  You'll  also  need  3  onions... 2  sweet  red  peppers...!  cup  vinegar —  use  a. 


« 


good  standard  vinegar, ..  three-fourths  cup  sugar. .  ,&nC  then  your  spices:  2 
teaspoons  paprika,  to  give  the  catsup  a  good  color... 1  teaspoon  each  of  ground 
mustard.  ..celery  seed.  ..whole  allspice. . .and  whole  cloves...  1  tablespoon  salt., 
and  3  2-inch  sticks  of  cinnamon,  if  you  have  it.     I'll  repeat  the  ingredients:  ' 
10  pounds  ripe  tomatoes... 3  onions... 2  sweet  red.  peppers... 1  cup  vinegar... 
three-fourth  cup  sugar... 2  teaspoons  paprika... 1  teaspoon  ground  mustard... 1  tea-- 
spoon celery  seed...l  teaspoon  whole  allspice... 1  teaspoon  whole  cloves... 1  i 
tablespoon  salt... and,  if  you  have  it,  3  2-inch  sticks  of  cinnamon. 

Wash  and  slice  your  tomatoes  and  onions,  and  take  the  seeds  out  of  the  red 
peppers.    Cook  the  tomatoes,  onions  and  peppers  together  for  about  30  minutes,  . 
then  put  them  through  a  fine  sieve.    Boil  the  sieved  pulp  rapidly  about  30  min- 
utes more,  or  until  it  thickens.     Then  add  the  other  ingredients,  first  tying 
the  cloves,  cinnamon  and;  allspice  into  a  cheesecloth  bag.    Boil  all  the  ingre- 
dients together  until  the  mixture  is  thick. .  .you'll  have  to  stir  it  frequently. 
When  it's  thick  take  out  the  bag  of  spices,  and  pour  the  catsup  into  sterilized 
bottles.    Close  the  bottles  with  sterilized  corks,  and  dip  the  bottle  tops  into 
melted  paraffin*    Store  your  catsup  in  a  cool  dark  place, 

How  let's  go  on  to  our  last  letter  today.    This  homemaker  writes,  "I  have 
a  small-size  pressure  cooker.    Can  I  use  it  for  canning?" 

The  home  economists  say  "No"  to  that  question.    The  small  pressure  cookers 
are  m?.de  for  cooking,  and  not  for  canning .    They're  not  built  to  maintain  the 
steady  pressure  you  need  for  successful  canning  without  an  indicator.    It's  al- 
oost  impossible  to  tell  when  pressure  inside  these  small  cookers  is  too  high  or 
too  low  during  the  processing  period.    So  you're  taking  the  chance  of  spoiling 
valuable  food  if  you  use  a  pressure  cooker  for  canning. 
And  that's  all  about  canning  for  today. 
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